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To M. M. S. 
About 11th mo. Ist, 1840. 

“T am almost afraid, my dear sister, under 
the pressure of present feelings, to take up my 
pen, but my mind has been so much turned 
towards your house within the past week, and 
towards thee ofttimes since we were last to- 
gether, that I seem irresistibly inclined to sit 
down, and follow out on paper, the thoughts 
that present themselves respecting thee and 
rhaps myself. * * * uch instruction 
ave | received under the pressure of suffer- 
ing, and at times close conflict. And the 
longer I live, the more convinced I am that 
this is the appropriate remedy for those in- 
ward and hidden corruptions, which hinder 
our full and free access to the fountain of im- 
mortal life. Is not this the end we have in 
view ? and shall we shrink in discouragement 
or terror from the blessed means whereby our 
garments are to be purified, and we made 
meet for an inheritance with the saints in 
light? Alas, thou wilt say, whose sorrow is 
like unto my sorrow? Who is brought as 
I am, to the very gates of death and the grave? 
Who tormented with temptation by day and 
by night, and ‘on mine eyelids is the shadow 
of death? Truly my soul bends in sympathy 
with thee, and while I can assure thee that 
nothing new has happened thee, do fervently 
desire thy preservation, and I trust at times 
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A deep abiding sense of our own unworthi- 
ness, of our many deficiencies, and of our 
great weakness, is no evil symptom in the 


soul. May I not say, the want of it is too 


shield of faith as though it bad not been 
anointed with heavenly oil; and to conclude 
that we have a hard path tu travel in. O my 
dear sister and friend, have not some of us 
great occasion for the purifying hand? Have 
we not been intrenching ourselves in strong- 
holds, resisting the Truth? And shall we 
give out, or start aside from that which is de- 
signed to bring us back into the image of our 
Creator? Oh, how much of se/f is there in 
some of us to work out, before this is brought 
about. We may verily think sometimes that 
we have gained a little footing, are a little 
established, and may picture to ourselves that 
we are in a pretty good state; but alas when 
we meet with a glance of that Eye which ‘is 
as a flame of fire,’ how our building of beauty 
tumbles into ruins, and we are led to see, that 
we are less than nothing, and vanity, in the 
sight of Him who seeth not as man seeth. 
Much of this kind of experience has fallen to 
the lot of thy poor friend W. S., who is often 
longing for settlement, some place for a taber- 
nacle to abide in. But, alas, ‘Man at his best 
state is altogether vanity,’ and I am con- 
strained to acknowledge that there is reason 
to ‘Count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations.’ 

Thou needst not feel as thou dost some- 
times about the nature of this solemn call. 
Can that be constitutional or natural which 
has a supernatural end in view? And is all 
this conflict and tossing constitutional and 
natural, when so opposed to our natural feel- 
ings; when we can so sensibly at times per- 
ceive the omnipotent Hand at work upon us, 
easing the burden, stilling the winds of con- 


mark,’ that ‘not a temptation may take hold.’ ‘ ear to the enemy.’ 


much the occasion of our being so restless|tion, but patience to endure it, and faith, if 
under suffering, so ready to throw away the|ever so little (apparently) to look to the glori- 


NO. 3. 


Be patient and hope 
to the end, for they that endure to the end 
shall be saved. Much more could I say to 
thee, my dear sister, desiring as I do for thee 
not an exemption from suffering and tempta- 


ousend. May we be engaged to resign our- 
selves to the Divine disposal, and to follow 
the Lord in the way of his leadings, whether 
into suffering or rejoicing. Thus shall we 
witness, through his preparing band, our 
hearts purified, and a qualification to stand 
for his blessed cause and testimony in the 
earth. * * * How exactly do these observa- 
tions of M. A. K.* meet our views of the state 
of things. Alas! I often think, the glory is 
departed, and emptiness and formality, under 
cover of morality, have taken the place of 
vital religion; and if this is talked about, as 
what ought to prevail, it really seems as if 
people stood aghast, as if it were altogether 
out of reach in this day. O, I long to hear 
the thunders of beaven resounding among us, 
awakening the sleepers, alarming the rich and 
the full that are settled at ease, and arousing 
the lukewarm: inviting all to come, taste and 
see that the Lord is good, and that his store- 
house of mercy is still full—that his hand is 
full of blessings—that He is still willing as 
ever to be a crown of glory, and a diadem of 
beauty in our assemblies, when through dedi- 
cation of heart unto Him, we become fit tem- 
ples for Him to dwellin. May I say, I long 
at times in our meetings that the Lord would 
touch the hearts of the children, that He 
would open their ears to hear, and their hearts 
to understand. That our young men and 
young women might be willing to hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and live. Till this 
is in some measure the case, I believe there 
is little openness for the preaching of the gos- 
pel, and the present service may be to ‘Mourn 
between the porch and the altar, saying, 


flict, and saying to the waves and billows of|spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thine 


emotion, ‘ Peace, be still.’ This has been in 
some degree thy experience, and as there is 


the secret aspiration of my soul to the God of|an endeavor to ‘ stand still and cease thy own 


our lives is, that his sustaining hand may be 


working.’ will be again known. O this pa- 


underneath, and keep thee in the hour of|tience! this of believing God in his afflictions, 


temptation. That apocryphal sentence, ‘My 
son if thou come to serve the Lord, prepare 
thy soul for temptation,’ has I believe been 
realized in the experience of every one that 
has ever known a true preparation for the 
Lord’s service; and the apostle well observes, 
‘Think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial which is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you.’ Abundant 
are the testimonies in the New Testament, 
that this is the mode whereby our faith is 
tried and purified, and if we take heed to the 
admonition of the same apostle, ‘ Be sober, be 
vigilant,’ I believe we shall finally be enabled 
to triumph over all the power of the enemy. 
Great need we have of watchfulness in these 


as well as his joyful dispensations! I can say 
I crave it for thee. The enemy may endeavor 
to persuade thee indeed, that his reign has 
begun, and well pleased would he be, thus to 
gain the ascendancy over thee, but thou 
knowest this is not the case. Thy heart still 
says, ‘Thine are we David, and thine thou 
son of Jesse.’ Thy soul still loathes sin, and 
though sensible of weakness and fear, and 
even at times perhaps of backsliding, yet is 
the language of the Psalmist at times thy 
language, ‘As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God.’ The devil was a liar from the begin- 


ning, and he retains his character down to 


thisday. Let us take heed then of receiving 


heritage to reproach, lest the heathen rule 
over them. * * * I look with awfulness, 
at times, upon the station which seems likely 
to be allotted me in the church, and of latter 
time strong desires are begotten, that the 
work of purification may be thoroughly effect- 
ed, and that dedication may be experienced 
to run the way of the Lord’s commandments 
when He shall enlarge my heart. 

Again, my dear sister, I bid thee affection- 
ately farewell. May our eyes be fixed in 
singleness upon the Lord, our alone Helper. 
May there be no giving out or fainting by the 
way, for He is able to finish that which He 
has begun in us, if we do not start aside. My 
heart salutes thee in a fresh feeling of that 
fellowship which is with the Father, and with 


* Mary Ann Kelty was an English authoress, of the 
present century. Among her published works is, 
‘ Early Days in the Society of Friends.” An adden- 
dum to this—“ Concluding Addreas,” &c.,—is that to 


seasons, and of ‘letting our eye look at the|that which we see not in the light, ‘lest we! which allusion is here made by W. 8. 
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the Son, and in which I remain thy friend and 
brother, w.38.? 


“12th mo. 15th, 1840. * * * A prayer is 
sometimes begotten that I may be more in 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Introduction of the Bible into Rome. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 
In every quarter of Rome there are now 


earnest, and not flag in the warfare which is|Protestant congregations, which are dissemi- 
to be maintained with the enemy of my soul,|nating the Bible with success, whilst far and 
who is ever ready and close at hand to cause |near inquiry is being pushed as to its inspira- 
us to slip. I have seldom of late had occa-jtion, and superstition and error are gradually 
sion to open my mouth publicly, and while|succumbing to its truths. During the years 


there is something in me that would fain be 
doing, I have been favored at times to feel 
true resignation to the Master’s allotment: 
and fervent desires are raised that I may be 
so kept in true humility before Him as to be 
preserved from any meddling in my own will 
and my own way, in that blessed work which 
if carried on rightly, must be only by his own 
Spirit. Many are the evidences in this day 
that a disposition prevails in some to do the 
Lord’s work in their own way and time; thus 
is the Church burdened with an unsanctified 
ministry, which tends to build up the hearers 
in that which is far from the true and sub- 
stantial virtue which qualifies for becoming 
living stones in the spiritual building, and in- 
stead of withdrawing the attention of people 
from outward dependencies, serves only to 
make them look more to instrumental means, 
and‘to heap to themselves teachers having 
itching ears.” 

“2d mo. 12th, 1841.—Have returned from 
our Quarterly Meeting held at Woodbury, 
and though somewhat trying in some respects, 
the company of my friends has been cheering 
to me, and I feel a little hope revived that 
better days are abead. * * * May the Lord 
continue to purge me with byssop that I may 
be clean, and wash me that I may be whiter 
than snow: then will I teach transgressors 
his ways, and sinners shall be converted unto 
Him. My mouth has not been opened in 
public more than once for about three months 
past, and I can say that I have been made 
afresh sensible of the importance ofa thorough 
subjection of the creaturely will, wherein 
there is no disposition to go forth in our own 
armor, but a patient abiding in watchful 
singleness for the movements of the great 
Leader. May I[ not in some degree adopt the 
language of the Psalmist, ‘My soul is as a 
weaned child.’ O may this be more and more 
my experience, and may I now in my going 
forth to this weighty and awful work, be en- 
gaged to cry mightily unto God for wisdom 
to walk uprightly before his people, and that 
in a sense of my own unworthiness, I may 
abide in true subjection and humility before 


1871 and 1872 more than 60,000 copies of the 
Scriptures arrived likewise by post or mail, 
in Rome, directed to various persons, the 
senders being in most cases unknown. More 
than 20,000 were issued by the Bible Society ; 
‘some free, but by far the largest portion pur- 
chased by Italians. 

In 1872 a Bible Society was formed, com- 
posed of English and Italians, whose object 
was to print and publish an Italian Bible, 
bearing the stamp of the Government of Rome, 
and an edition of 10,000 was issued. It is an 
interesting fact, that the cost of bringing out 
this edition was subscribed for by the First- 
day-school children of America. These Bibles 
were soon sold, and further editions were 
called for. A Roman family-Bible was also 
‘published, and thousands were sold, and may 
inow be found in the palaces of the wealthy, 
‘and the humble homes of the Italian artisans. 
A Dyglot Scriptures, in Hebrew and Italian, 
Reed prepared for the Jews, met with 


the city. A Jewish rabbi even protected a 
‘Bible agent, who was attacked by a priest; 
opening one of the Bibles, he turned to Isaiah, 
‘and, after examining some of the chapters, 
‘remarked to the priest, “I can affirm to you, 
and will challenge any one to dispute it, this 
Book is the same as the Hebrew text written 
in ages past!” A novel scene, surely,—a Jew- 
‘ish rabbi defending a Protestant Bible against 
the attacks of a Roman Catholic priest ! 

The very interesting and well-written vol- 
ume, “The Bible in Rome,” from which we 
bave drawn most of the foregoing, without 
much change of language, abounds in anec- 
dotes, with which we have not thought pro- 
|per to burden this narrative. Further perso- 
nal inquiry has enabled us to obtain additional 
information, and to bring the story of Bible 
progress in Rome down to the latest date. 

The British and Foreign and other Bible 
Societies are still engaged in the work of 
Italian evangelization, which is the term used 
to express Protestant Christian missionary 
labor. They employ fifty-one colporteurs, 
and have numerous depots where the Bible, 





Him. Truly man in his best state is vanity, |the New Testament and parts of the latter can 
and great need there is for us to learn to stand |be purchased. Wherever we saw one of their 
still in his fear, and when in his wisdom He|stores they seemed to us like an oasis in the 
is pleased to chastise, to hide his face for a|desert of spiritual ignorance and indifference 
moment, O how needful to stand in our watch, |around, and we were always sure of a friend- 
though it may be for whole nights. Thus'‘in|ly greeting by the agent in attendance. The 
being stripped of our own imaginations, and |societies referred to sold during 1882, 7980 
of our own devisings, we shall witness a tak-| Bibles, 19,681 New Testaments, and 35,787 
ing root downward, when it may seem as|portions of the latter. It should be remem- 
though the shooting upward was altogether|bered that in the city of Rome alone there 
done away and out of sight. It is a precious|are one hundred thousand who cannot read 
thing in these seasons of drought and temp-jnor write, and that in former years the de- 
tation, to learn to stand still, and remember|mand for Bibles had been generously supplied. 
that in quietness and confidence shall be our|The British and Foreign Bible Society alone 
strength—that the Lord is the great worker|sold, in 1882, in that city, 340 Bibles, 1300 
who will bring us forward in his own time|New Testaments and 1213 portions of the 
and way to our own peace and his glory.” _|latter—making a total of 2853. Besides these 
(To be continued.) active Bible agencies, there are Evangelical 

> a eR Publication Societies, which issue religious 

In pure silence there is fulness.—M. Capper.| books, tracts and sundry weekly and monthly 


periodicals, and who have numerous depots 
in the larger cities. 

Many difficulties have beset the path of 
those who were foremost in introducing the 
Bible into Rome, and in opening schools for 
instruction in its truths. To obtain compe- 
tent teachers was very difficult, where all bad 
been bred in error or were in spiritual dark. 
ness. No oneis permitted to act as a teacher 
unless he or she bas obtained a certificate from 
the authorities that they are competent. So 
few could be found qualified to become teach- 
ers of Bible truths that an active missionary 
was compelled to employ those who had not 
been endorsed by the authorities, and who of 
course were illegally acting. Theever-watcb- 
ful priests soon learned this fact, and he was 
compelled to close his school. Before he could 
meet with authorized teachers his lease ex- 
pired, and he found almost insuperable diffi- 
culties placed in the way of obtaining any new 
premises for the school he designed to re- 
open. Every effort seemed unavailing; the 
priests having forestalled him or anticipated 
him at every turn. But he received aid from 
an unexpected quarter, and found rooms in 
an unlooked-for region. A landlord came to 
him secretly for fear of the priests, and offered 
him a suite of rooms near St. Peter’s, indeed 
within 300 yards of the guards of the pope 
and of bis entrance to his residence, the Vati- 
can. These rooms were admirably adapted 


great favor in the Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter of|to his needs, and a fine garden adjoined suit- 


able for a play-ground for the children, but it 
seemed so like bravado to set up a Protestant 
school in the Leonine city, appropriated to 
the pope, and almost within his hearing, that 
the missionary was loth to accept the favor- 
able location. Finding all other avenues 
closed, he finally leased these rooms and ad- 
vertised the removal of the schools to the new 
locality No. 5 Borgho Pio. 

The popish interests were at once alarmed, 
and the curé of St. Peter’s tacked a notice to 
the doors of his “church,” lamenting that the 
“heretic Protestants had set up a school in 
the very heart of the sacred precincts,” and 
warned his parishioners not to send their chil- 
dren to it, but to send them to the Catholic 
“Sunday” school, where be promised they 
should be duly catechised. This proclama- 
tion, however, seemed to have no effect upon 
the attendance at the new Protestant school 
which retained its regular attenders. The 
missionary, led by curiosity, visited the Cath- 
olic “Sunday” school and found there a num- 
ber of children, and that the instruction con- 
sisted mainly in receiving a small picture of 
Mary, costing about one cent! Happily none 
of his pupils were recognized among the class 
assembled. 

During the summer Rome is deserted by 
the upper classes, and business calling the 
missionary to America, he was obliged to 
leave his rooms and gave up the lease. His 
enemies were not idle during his absence, but 
having secured the lease of his rooms, pro- 
ceeded to expurgate them of “all foul spirits” 
by sprinkling them with holy water, and 
fumigating them with frankincense until they 
believed that they had rendered them again 
fitted for the entrance of devout Catholics ! 

After his return to Rome, the active mis- 
sionary found every available room in the 
vicinity of the Vatican had been secured by 
the Romanists; but quarters clsewhere were 
opened to him and his work prospers. 

That the work of evangelization will con- 
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tinue to advance in Italy, if aided by those|prayed, and was preserved. The next day|There were swings, roundabouts, and other 


who sit in the light of the Gospel, none can 
doubt. But the people of Italy have been so 
long crushed beneath the iron heel of despot- 
ism, that their mental and spiritual elevation 
must be but gradual. Ignorance and super- 
stition are foes to human elevation. It is un- 
doubtedly among a Protestant people that the 
best illustrations of the legitimate influence 
of the Gospel of Christ have been manifested ; 
it is among the nations in which the Protes- 
tant spirit prevails, that the most highly civi- 
lized exhibitions of progress are to be found. 
It is spiritual elevation that Italy needs more 
than any other change. Her conscience has 
been degraded and needs stimulus and en- 
lightenment. It is in Protestantism alone 
that she can find these all important aids. 
Ideas are accepted by the age only that has 
become prepared for their reception. The 
weeds of old error are stubborn contenders 
for the possession of the soil, the hard clods 
of hide-bound adbesion to old habits must be 
broken by many and deep plowings with the 
share of truth and crushing beneath the har- 
row of frequent agitation, before the fine tilth 
shall be prepared for the nursery of the pre- 
cious seed that shall grow until the harvest 
for the feeding and the blessing of the people. 
Some of the young preachers in Rome are 
very sanguine of the ultimate Protestant pro- 
selyting of the masses; nor are some of the 
older reformers less so. One of the theologi- 


cal students of Gavazzi’s college in Rome, re-|from the cathedral. 


cently said, “I am twenty years old, I may 


the temptation was renewed, but having been|amusements, and about 50 brass bands sta- 
favored once to get the victory, he was enabled | tioned at intervals on raised platforms to keep 
to persevere to the end. I saw,” said S. B.,) the people lively, with grand stands for spec- 
“the death-bed of the man, just before he was) tators, and a pavilion for royalty and their 
called to his account. Ob, bow humble, how} guests. 
changed, and how happy! Withtriumpbant| In Russia, tea is much used as a beverage, 
hope he joined the assembly of the saints of|as much so as in England. Tractires or toa- 
God.” drinking houses—like our coffee sbops, but in 
appearance with their signs and attractions 
From the “ British Friend.” |like public houses—occur every few yards, 
Notes by George Pitt on a late Tour in Russia,| where may be seen poor people at well-filled 
including Finland, Poland, and the Salt|tables with two china teapots before them, 
Mines. drinking tea, out of thick glass tumblers, 
sweetened, with a slice of lemon, but without 
When I first inclined to go to Russia, 1) milk, at a small cost, about 2d. for two or 
knew nothing of the emperor’s coronation.| three glasses. 
When we started on 9th of 5th mo. it was said} This was a good sign and encouraging ; but 
to be fixed for the 15th inst., so that in my|wesaw more tipsy people than ever we should 
arrangements we had purposely avoided it.|meet in any English city in the same time, 
When at Helsingfors, we were told it was put|and found that their spirit stores and dram 
off till the 22nd, and knowing we should be|shops are very numerous also. It is said that 
at St. Petersburg then, were thankful to be) an indulgence in spirit drams is about the only 
away. Wedid not go for or care to see such| creature comfort the wretchedly poor people 
sights, but to see the country and its people bave. 
in their natural state. As to passports they are essential to travel 
But when at Moscow, we found it really|in Russia. Of course we took ours properly 
would be on the 27th, just when we were there. ' signed by the Russian Consul in London. On 
As it came to us, not we to it, we resolved to the steamers, the railways, the hotels, every- 
see it—at least the multitude of people, about’ where you move or stop in Russia they demand 
half-a-million, assembled to witness it in the your passport, take it away for bours, and at 
Kremlin, and the emperor and empress and hotels for days, to submit it to police exam- 
suite, as they passed on a platform to and ination. A ticket-of-leave man could hardly 
be subjected to more annoyance and surveil- 
The em-|lance and delay. At the hotels they will 


(Concluded from page rr.) 


It was but nonsense and vanity. 


hope to live fifty years more: if I do, I expect) peror had to be well guarded with row upon come several times to you for all particulars. 
to preach the gospel in St. Peter's church.|row of soldiers, and gendarmes, and marines,| Your name and surname? Your age? Your 


Father Gavazzi, though advanced in age, said |from fear of assassination; but I noticed the abode? 


What you are? Where you last 


to a large audience some time ago, “I think| military were kind and tolerant to the crowd, came from? Where you are now going? The 


I shall have every thing I want before I die.|showing them special favors not allowed at name of your wife? Her father’s name? and, 


I have seen so many hopes realized—the in-| other times. 


dependence of Italy—the freedom of Rome. 
I have been permitted to go back to the 


' 


[as the last straw to break the camel's back, 
Those who are unused to a compact crowd the climax of indignities, “ What is the age of 
in a limited space can bave little idea of its your wife?’ If anything would tempt a man 


eternal city and to preach the gospel in its| pressure and fatigue, but it did not daunt or, to tell a fib that might do it; and as if to add 
streets,—so many of my dreams have comejdiscourage us. To witness a sea of white faces injury to insult, they do not forget to charge 


to pass, that I despair of nothing.” 
J.8. L. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Gather the Fragments. 


—_o-a——_—_ 


of half-a-million is a sight rarely to be met you for these indignities from Is. to 2s. 

with and long to be remembered. We have travelled through almost every 
In the evening we saw the illuminations on, country in Europe—France, Italy, Germany, 

a scale of magnificence and grandeur unknown Holland, Austria, Turkey, as well as Greece, 

in England. The Kremlin, the surrounding Egypt, Norway, Sweden,and Denmark, with- 


The following account was related by |gardens, the towers, the cathedrals, the quays, out being scarcely asked for our passport, we 
Samuel Bettle, Sr., in a very remarkable|the public buildings and shops, and most pri-| therefore felt a natural scorn and contempt 
communication, on First-day, the 16th of|vate houses were one mass of lights, festooned for the uncivilized conduct of Russia in this 
Eleventh month, 1823, ina meeting at Merion. |from top to bottom. The colored glass lamps matter, which seems a century bebind her 


“ He was acquainted with a man of strong 
and fine natural abilities, of excellent charac- 
ter, and good fortune or property ; but this 
man bad one darling sin, one failing which, 
given way to, sullied all his virtues, and this 
was, inebriety. Though he strove in bis own 
will against, it, yet it still gained and kept do- 
minion over him, until it destroyed his con- 
stitution, and ruined him in character and 
substance. Thus, a poor, wretched, miserable 
being, he found himself progressing rapidly 
to destruction ; and all his strong resolves 
and re-resolves availed him nothing. One 
day be was coming down stairs to take his 
usual potation, yet sensible of the conse- 
quence of so doing; but, of a sudden, he 
prayed for help to resist the temptation. He 
uttered no words; he sighed from the bottom 
of his soul that God would help a poor lost 
creature; and his prayer was heard. On 
reaching his room, instead of taking his bot- 
tle, he took his seat and remained in silence 


about halfan hour. The Divine and healing} monster circus improvised for the occasion, 


which held the illuminating thick tallow can-| neighbors. There must be something wrong 
dies were not paltry ones like those we use,' at the core of its government, which fears to 
but like gas moons, manufactured specially |rule by the affections of its people, and treats 
and expensively. There must have been a them as criminals unfit and unsafe to move 
million of them, as I am sure there was more without the written permission of its rulers. 
than a million of people to witness it. In a Such conductsavors of tyranny and barbarity. 
four hours’ continual walk the crowd was in-| When we crossed the Russian borders into 
tense. Austria we seemed to breathe a freer air. 
We went to see the vast plains four miles) When we left Petersburg the distance we 
on the S. W. of Moscow, where the emperor} bad to travel on our proposed route home was 
had arranged to treat, entertain, and amuse 2350 miles. We left Moscow the day after 
the poor people on account of his coronation,|the coronation, for Smolensk, Minsk, Brieste, 
and the sixth day after it. It was on a vast}and Warsaw, a total distance of 814 miles. 
scale to accommodate an expected million of; Travellers in long Russian journeys by rail 
people, who actually came. They were to take tea and teapots with them, and at chief 
receive each a china mug with the emperor's| stopping stations can obtain boiling water. 
name on it as long as the 400,000 lasted.| We did so two or three times in the day and 
These mugs they could get filled with beer or| night, quietly enjoying our English tea, with 
mead at the temporary refreshment stores|potted milk, and our provisions, chatting 
inside the enclosure as often as they liked.| about uncles, aunts, or what not by the hour 
They also received pork pies, sweatmeats, &c./together, over our al-fresco tea-table in the 
There were four enormous theatres and aj train. 
As we passed Borodina, Smolensk, and 





Power broke in upon his mind ; he wept and! giving several performances free to the people.' Beresina, we remembered the great and dread- 
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ful events which took place at these places tolsuburbs of Berlin, trains completing the circle/of our God.” It is an indispensable work, fo~ 
Napoleon’s army in his Russian campaign of|in one and a half hours. 


1812. He started from France with over balf- 
a-million men, fought 60 battles, and marched 
2000 miles. At Vitespk, not far from Smo- 
lensk, he bad still an army of 200,000, and 
there fatally decided to march on to Moscow. 
In his retreat, soon after, his army at Bere- 
sina River Pass was reduced to 60,000, and 
here, it is said, he lost out of them 36,000 in 
one day, besides hundreds of guns and an 
enormous lot of baggage and ammunition. 

In Poland we remarked Jews were every- 
where numerous, and in Warsaw, its capital, 
there are said to be 30,000 out of a population 
of 400,000. The wide river Vistula divides 
the stately city into two parts, the lower, or 
Praga, is where the tremendous battles have 
taken place—the Poles fighting for independ- 
ence, the Russians for conquest. Suwarrow, 
the Russian general, is said to have butchered 
30,000 people in cold blood, on conquering 
them on this spot. 

We are apt to think of the Poles as an op- 
pressed race, furious with burning indigna- 
tion against the Russians, but, truth to tell, 
you cannot trace the outward and visible 
signs of it at Warsaw. The late Emperor 
Alexander II., to reconcile them, built them 
a magnificent iron bridge over the Vistula, 
1600 feet long, or nearly a third ofa mile, con- 
necting the upper city, on a bill, with the 
lower, or Praga, on a flat. The city has a de- 
cided appearance of wealth, prosperity, con- 
tentment, and refinement. ‘The contrast be- 
tween its inbabitants and the Russians is 
marked in the extreme. They are so grace- 
ful, genteel, educated, and dignified, it is hard 
to believe you are in Russian dominions. 
Many stately business houses bespeak many 
thriving merchant princes. The country 
around for 50 miles is highly cultivated, not 
a spare yard of land, not a weed to be seen, 
the variety and excellence of the crops indi- 
cating the care and industry bestowed on the 
land. They are a pattern and a shame to 
Russia. Large factories, too, employing steam 
power, are of frequent occurrence. The peo- 
ple, especially the women, are extremely fair, 
almost to a fault. 

On the second day here we passed on by 
rail 250 miles south to Cracow, in Austria, 
once the Polish capital. Our object in thus 
going out of our way was to visit the famous 
Salt Mines, 10 miles south of this city. Ina 
common well-circulated English book called 
“ Wonders of Nature and Art,” these mines 
are very greatly extolled in such glowing 
language that you fancy they must be the 
greatest wonder amongst the wonders of the 
world, eclipsing the Pyramids, Vesuvius, or 
Pompeii. After visiting them, I can only say 
that there is little interesting orextraordinary 
about them. I should think the man who 
wrote the article had an interest in them, and 
was not an independent and faithful wit- 
ness. 

At Berlin we rested four days. Being our 
third visit, we were at home, enjoyed daily 
swimming baths in the river Spree, sitting in 
the shade of Unter-den-Linden, or strolling 
in the Thier Garten, the Hyde Park of Berlin. 
Kroll’s Gardens, and a Sanitary Exhibition 
then on, attended by 30,000 people, we visited, 
and both were marvels of taste and splendor. 
But the one new thing worth recording is the 
opening of their city and ring railway. The 
ring embraces a circle of 20 miles round the 


“ Without boliness no man shall see the Lord.” 


The city railway is connected, and euts/And without submission thereto we cannot 
across the heart of the city and middle of the| fully partake of the blessings intended to be 


ring like a diameter. 


Trains of the latest|conveyed to man through our holy Redeemer. 


pattern, and at low fares, run every three|The soul is not washed from sin, as petitioned 


minutes, stopping about each half mile. 


It is}for by the poet, unless it is really cleansed 


not underground like ours in London, but ele-| from its pollution by that saving Grace, which 
vated like New York; yet, instead of being|has appeared unto all men, and which teaches 
ugliness pure and simple as that is, it is of the}to “deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
most substantial, elegant, and ornamental|and to live soberly, righteously and godly.”} 


style. Stations are in the most central spots. 
When wanted, there they are. When not 
wanted, the rail pops out of sight through the 
back of some back street, quay, or unused 
ground, never running along bighways, and 
where it crosses them the bridges are con- 
structed so pretty and ornamental as to please 
rather than shock the most refined taste. 

The Germans look a heavy people; but in 
the matter of fine arts they are studying their 
work well, and I perceive, by this excellent 
railway, will be able to hold their own in the 
world’s race for proficiency in arts and sci- 
ences. 

From Berlin we came to Hamburg (176 
miles), and unexpectedly met with our good 
ship the Rainbow to bring us back to Lon- 
don. Thecrew, from the captain downwards, 
showed us the kindness of friends. 

Midway between Hamburg and London we 
passed a fleet of fishing boats. I counted 186, 
attended by two steamers, waiting to bring 
what fish they might catch in the night 
quickly up for the London markets. 

We had a lovely passage, and a very quick 
one, of 36 hours, enabling us to reach home 
a day before expected. 

As to ways and means, there was much 
more of ways than means. Two of us had 
been out 33 days, and our total expenses were 
£27. We had travelled over 4000 miles, or an 
average of 124 miles each, daily. The entire 
cost of travelling fares for the two for 33 days 
was £17 18s. 10d., or 10s. 10d. a day. 

I name these particulars for the benefit of 
my many poor friends, that they may see dis- 
tant travels need not cost much if rightly 
managed. Had we bushels of gold we would 
not desire greater comforts than we obtained, 
better cleanliness than we found, or greater 
interest and pleasure than we enjoyed; I 
might add, or more civility and kindness than 
we received. 

To sum up, we think our entire journey 
was a highly favored one, and thankfully be- 
lieve that a kind providence watched over 
and cared for us all through. 

Mitcham, Surrey, 6th mo. 14th, 1883. 

[A friend has placed in our hands the fol- 
lowing beautiful poems, written many years 
ago by Susan Lloyd, sister of our late valued 
friend Mary Ann Lloyd, which, so far as we 
know, have never before been published. Our 
attention was arrested by the petition in the 
last stanza but one of the first of the pieces, 
that 

“ The blood of the Lamb 
May wash from my soul every sin ;” 
and its connection with the desire expressed 
in the two following lines to be cleansed 
“without and witbin.” 

This cleansing is effected through the heart- 
changing operations of the Spirit of the Re- 
deemer—as the apostle testified--“ Ye are 
washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 





I ask dearest Father! to know 

That this cup thro’ thy mercy is mine, 
I ask on my sufferings below, 

That the light of thy countenance shine. 


I ask in the midnight dark hour, 
The hand of thy love to descry ; 

To feel that thy Grace and thy power, 
In the depth of my anguish is nigh. 


I ask at the breaking of day, 
My covenant, Lord, to renew; 

To know that thou orderest my way, 
A Saviour, most faithful and true. 


I ask that my faith may not fail, 
That my hope and my trust be secure, 
That when fears and temptations assail, 
I may lean on thy promises sure. 


I ask for the spirit of prayer, 
The voice of thanksgiving and praise, 
Thy mercy to seek and declare, 
. To the end of my suffering days. 


I ask that the blood of the Lamb 
May wash from my soul every sin; 
That He take me, impure as I am, 
And cleanse me without and within, 


For in Heaven, the abode of the blest, 
Unholiness never can come; 
And I plead—in thy time—for a rest 
In that blissful and glorified home. 
6th mo. Ist, 1856. 





My petitions, dear Lord, have been heard, 
And answered as seemeth thee best; 

Thy will and not mine been prefered, 
Whilst delayed is my season of rest. 


For wearisome nights are appointed me still, 
And each day tells of weakness and pain, 

The spirit is languid, the body lies ill, 
Though thy smile comes again and again. 


And thy whispers are sweet as | fall on my ear, 
The soft whispers of mercy and love, 

Repeating the language “Thy rest is not here, 
Thy home and thy rest are above.” 

12th mo. 30th, 1856. 





TO AN AGED CHRISTIAN. 


Heaven bless thee, aged Christian ! 
And speed thee on thy way, 
Beam brightly on the closing 
Of thy dedicated day ; 
The shades of eve are lengthening 
And clear those shadows fall, 
No cloud in thy horizon 
No darkness to appal. 


Thou hast nobly borne thy burden 
In the vineyard of thy Lord, 
And the new wine of the kingdom 
Will be soon thy rich reward. 
Thy tent of earthly pilgrimage 

A ruined heap shall be, 
But above are many mansions 
And there is one for thee. 


Then faint not aged pilgrim, 
Then upward turn thine eye, 

And read through beauteous vistas, 
Thy title to the sky. 

But these are feeble glimpses, 
Unworthy to compare 

With the bright unbounded rapture, 
That shall shine around thee there. 





Temptations are instructions when resisted. 
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Agents and others sending the names of 
new subscribers will please be careful to state 
that fact distinctly in their communications ; 
and in all cases of change of address, the name 
of the office to which the paper has been 
sent, as well as that to which it is now to be 
forwarded. 

wai For “ The Friend,” 
Religious Items, &c. 

Pilgrimage——Nearly 1000 persons left Ot- 

tawa, Canada, one night, near the last of the 
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7th month, on the annual pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre. They were 
accompanied by the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ottawa and a number of priests. Among 
the pilgrims were “scores of invalids on 
crutches and blind men and women,”. who 
hope to be cured through the intercession of 
St. Anne. 

Casting Sins into the Sea.—A strange scene 
was witnessed by an English visitor at Odessa 
on the first day of the present Jewish year. 
Late in the afternoon a large number of the 
50,000 or 60,000 Jews inbabiting Odessa 
wended their way toward the sea with the 
purpose of throwing their last year’s sins 
into it, in order to begin the new year with 
a clean soul. They stood about in groups, 
closely packed together in some places, look- 
ing toward the water, reciting prayers or 
reading Psalms, or a portion of Isaiah. The 
groups were formed for the most part of 
listeners, with a man, and in a very few 
instances, a2 woman—an old woman with 
spectacles on her thoroughly Jewish nose— 
reading to them. Some of the people turned 
their pockets inside out and shook them to- 
ward the sea. Others merely made a sign of 
throwing something into it.—Leisure Hour. 

Bishop Colenso.—His demise has attracted 
more than ordinary attention, and called 
forth more than ordinary comment. He was 
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of this road have been permitted to enjoy the 
sweets of one day’s quietness and rest in the 
week, without financial injustice to any one. 

Protestant Schools in France.—The director 
of the Normal School of Courbevoise, France, 
pleased as well as surprised his audience at 
the recent Official Reformed Synod of Paris 
when he stated that at the beginning of the 
present century there was but one Protestant 
school in France, while now there are 2,000 
such schools. 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Natural History, Science, &. 


Falls of St. Anthony.—The bed rock of the 
Mississippi at this point is a stratum of mag- 
nesian limestone 11 feet thick, which is under- 
laid by a very softsandstone. This sandstone 
is rapidly worn away by the action of the 
water, and the limestone being thus under- 
mined breaks off. The falls receded so rapidly 
on this account as to create uneasiness, as 
they furnish the water power for the great 
flour mills of Minneapolis. A tunnel was 
dug in the sand rock for a tail race, but the 
iriver broke in at the upperend. The United 
States government granted an appropriation 
on the ground that the wearing away of the 
| falls would injure navigation above; and 
finally a tunnel 1875 feet in length was dug 
| ACTOSS, through the sand rock, from the lime- 


the staunch friend of Cetewayo, the sable stone overhead to the sound rock below, some 
monarch of Zulu, and it was chiefly owing to’ 40 feet, and solidly filled with concrete. This 
his persistent and chivalrous championship/has successfully shut off the water which 
that the king visited England and was par-| worked its way through the soft sandstone. 

tially restored to his kingdom. Colenso was} Protecting Carrier Pigeons——German keep- 
appointed Bishop of Natal in 1853, and nine ers of carrier pigeons are adopting from the 
years later he _—— his work on the Chinese the following ingenious method of 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, the heterodox! protecting the sagacious messengers against 
sentiments in which caused so great a sensa- attacks from birds of prey. They fasten to 
tion and led to his deposition by Convocation. the tail feathers a compact system of reeds, 
He was sustained in his Bishopric, however, |eight or ten in number, not weighing over a 
by the Privy Council, and the Court of Chan-| grain or two, which in the passage of the 
cery compelled the Council of the Colonial| pigeon through the air, emits a whistling 


Bishoprics Fund to pay him the income at-|sound shrill enough to scare the would-be 
tached to his office. He was sixty-nine years depredators. 
of age when he passed away. 


Use of the Audiphone.—The experiment of 
Rum in Madagascar—The correspondent|teaching partially deaf children to hear by 
of the London Standard at Tamatave writes'the use of the audiphone, which has been 
that the huts of the inhabitants are built of|tried for some time past at the Nebraska 


bamboos, palm leaves, and the staves of rum-|Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, at Omaha, 


casks, and that in every hut there is a cask 
of rum ontap. Itis asad fact that wherever 
Europeans have gone they have spread the 
devastating influence of intoxicating drink. 
The London Missionary Society has done 
much work in Madagascar, and through its 
efforts multitudes of the natives have been 
brought to Christianity. But the foreign 
ships carried rum as well as missionaries, and 
the devil bas made use of it as a powerful 
engine of destruction, so that large numbers 
of the inhabitants have been going down to 
drunkards’ graves, and thousands are slaves 
to intoxicativn to-day. O, that there might 


has proved entirely successful. The teacher 
points to an object, and then speaks its 
name with very clear pronunciation. By this 
means the pupils soon associate the sounds 
of the words with the objects they designate, 
and it is not long before they begin to pro- 
nounce the words themselves. These results 
indicate the speedy adoption of the audiphone 
as a help to instruction in all institutions for 
the benefit of this unfortunate class of our 
fellow-beings. 

The Oldest Bank-notes.—The oldest bank- 
notes are the “ flying money,” or “ convenient 
money,” first issued in China, 2697, B. c. 


be a universal uprising for the overthrow of|Originally these notes were issued by the 


this great curse of the age ! 

Observance of the First-day of the Week.— 
The Railway Age reports that the stoppage 
of trains on the First-day of the week on the 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Road, 
except those carrying the mail, has not caused 
any loss to the finances of the company. . The 
president of the road stated that its business 
during the Sixth month “has been larger 
than ever before, and the aggregate earnings 
the largest on record.” The Age adds, that it 
is very gratifying to know that the employés 


Treasury, but experience dictated a change 
to the system of banks under Government 
inspection and control. A writer in a pro- 
vincial paper says that the early Chinese 
“ greenbacks” were in all essentials similar 
to the modern bank-notes, bearing the name 
of the bank, the date of issue, the number of 
the note, the signature of the official issuing 
it, indication of its value in figures, in words, 
and in the pictorial representation of coins or 
heaps of coins equal in amount to its face 
value, and a notice of the pains and penalties 
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of counterfeiting. Over and above all was a|steel, thus enabling it to resist not only the 
laconic exhortation to industry and thrift—|wear upon the steel rail, but the still more 
“Produce all you can; spend with economy.” | destructive grip of the brakes, and its average 


buried in hot sand, where they are allowed 
to remain for several days. In this way the 
molecules (or smallest particles) of the metal 


The notes were printed in blue ink on paper|“ life” is not far from one hundred thousand | gradually arrange themselves in new positions 


made from the fibre of the mulberry tree.| miles of service. 
One issued in 1399, B. c., is preserved in the} hardening of the tread is produced is called 
Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburg. 

Sanitary Precautions for Type Founders.—|the “tempering” of steel. A mould is made 
At the instance of the chief-of the Berlin|in sand from a wooden pattern, the moist 
police, some sanitary precautions addressed|sand is pressed by the moulder against both 
to operative type founders have been drawn/|sides of the pattern with a hand rammer, 
up, and a printed copy has been displayed in| and it is then sufficiently tenacious to enable 
every local type foundry. The operatives|the pattern to be carefully removed without 
are reminded that a thorough washing with| destroying the mould ; this “sand mould” is 


The process by which the/and the strain is entirely removed. The sand 


which adheres to the wheel is then brushed 


“chilling,” and is somewhat analogous to|joff, and the wheel tested for strength by 


heavy blows with a sledge hammer, and for 
hardness on the tread by chipping with a 
highly tempered cold-chisel ; in this way any 
“soft spots” may be readily detected and the 
wheel accordingly condemned. There are, 
in fact, no less than twenty-seven distinet 
“diseases” so to speak, which a car wheel is 


soap of the hands and face prior to any meal/enclosed in a ring made of iron called the|liable to contract in the course of its manu. 


is one of the most effective methods of pre-|‘ chill mould,” whose internal face bas been 


facture, and it must pass a rigid inspection in 


venting the absorption into the human system] previously turned upon a lathe to form the|tbe quarantine or “cleaning shop” before it 


of the lead dust floating in the air of type|tread and flange of the wheel; numerous air 
foundries. The mouth should also be well| passages, or vents, are made through the 
rinsed each time; while eating and drinking|sand with a long needle to permit the gentle 
in the work-room are to be avoided. Opera-|escape of highly explosive gases which are 
tives should brush their clothes well when|formed when the molten iron is running into 


receives the required guarantee of its maker 
that it is “free from all defects.” 

The chilled cast-iron car wheel is a purely 
American invention, and the method of an- 
nealing, which alone made this process prac- 


leaving work, and should frequently take|the mould ; the stream of glowing fluid iron|ticable, was devised by a manufacturer in 


baths. It is added that if these precautions|quickly fills the hollow space between the 
were more generally adopted cases of lead| upper and lower sides of the sand mould, and 
poisoning would be of rarer occurrence than/running to the edge comes in contact with 
they are now. the iron ring, or chill mould, this being a 

Increase of Vipers in France.—The number| much better conductor of heat than the sand 
of vipers has so greatly increased in the| mould, chills the rim of the casting, not only 
French rural districts since these reptiles! congealing the iron instantly, but causing it 
have ceased to be used in the preparation of|to crystalize (to a depth of about balfan inch) 
drugs, that in harvest time they become ajin beautiful parallel filaments, as white as 
great nuisance to farm laborers, causing!silver and nearly as hard as diamond. The 
serious and even fatal bites. The French|portion of the wheel forming the plate or 
Minister of the Interior, at the request of|sides cools more slowly, is not “ chilled,” and 
different municipalities, has therefore decided|its texture is the same as that of ordinary 
to offer a reward for the destruction of these|cast iron. If the wheel is made of a mixture 
pests, and bas addressed instructions to the|of iron which is too highly sensitive to the 
prefects to request the Councils-General to| chilling influence, it will be too brittle for 
vote the necessary sums. The reward is to|safety and too hard to permit of boring the 
be 50 centimes in most departments, and 1/hole in the hub into which the axle is to be 
franc in those in which the reptiles are ex-| fitted. 
ceptionally numerous. 

Genesis of a Car Wheel.—It is estimated 
that there are ten million car wheels whirling 
over this country at the present moment, 
conveying millions of passengers and more 
millions of tons of freight to and fro across 
the continent at an average speed of twenty- 
five miles an hour for passengers, and often 
forty miles. How many of the hurrying|sess this chilling property, for it isa compara- 
multitude who trust their lives on the rail,/tively rare one, and little is known, even 
pause to consider the admirable mechanism|among the most expert iron masters, of the 
by which these great results are accom-|causes which produce it. Very recently some 
sem How many complex problems bave}| light bas been thrown upon the subject by 

een solved in the gradual evolution of the|the aid of chemical analysis, and scientific 
old-time stage coach into the modern iron|investigation will doubtless reveal still more 
horse and his train ? clearly what is as yet but dimly seen. Pig) 

Take, for example, a car wheel, one of the|iron is not asimple substance, but isin reality | 
simplest parts of a railway train; it ismerely|an alloy composed of at least half a dozen 
a round piece of iron, and as we generally see] different elements, each one of which helps to, 
it covered with dirt and grease, having noth-|stamp its character upon the metal. It has| 
ing attractive or ornamental in its appearance, | been found, for example, that the substance) 
and seemingly gross in its construction ; yet|silicon, which is always present in pig iron, | 
that smaller and more valuable disk, known;exerts an extraordinary influence upon its 
as “ Uncle Sam’s” double-eagle, which issues|chilling power, and a variation of less than 
from the mint, glittering like a mirror, does|one per cent. of silicon is sufficient to make! 
not involve in its manufacture more intricate,|or mar a car-wheel ; indeed, it has happened | 
and, in some respects, more delicate manipu-|that an entire day’s work of several hundred 
lation than this same gross car wheel. men has been spoiled by an excess of one-half; 

The most important difference between ajof one per cent. of this substance creeping 
car wheel and any ordinary machine or ap-| undetected into the mixture. 
paratus made of cast iron, is the fact thatthe} After the wheels are taken out from the 





not possess sufficient chilling property, the 
tread of the wheel is too soft and soon becomes 
flattened by its incessant pounding upon the: 
rail, and then the wheel is useless. The 
margin between these extremes is very small, 
and it is the daily aim of the wheelmaker to 
steer between this Scylla and Charybdis. 

It must not be supposed that all irons pos- 








this city as long ago as 1847, since which 
time between one and two million wheels 
have been made in the works established by 
him, and have been shipped to all parts of 
the world where the shriek of the locomotive 
whistle has penetrated.— Ledger, ( Phila.) 
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In a previous Editorial we spoke of the re- 
moval of those barriers to unity among breth- 
rep, which arise from prejudice, and a mis- 
understanding of their respective situations. 
But it cannot be denied that much of the dis- 
unity which exists in the Society of Friends 


If, on the other hand, the metal does|has a deeper root; and springs from a want 


of agreement in the doctrines which are be- 
lieved and preached, and from a diversity in 
practice flowing from this diversity in doc- 
trine. From this state of things, division 
and contention naturally follow. Where doc- 
trines are preached by one part of a society, 
which another part regards as unsound and 
of hurtful tendency; or practices are intro- 
duced into its religious meetings which some 
of the members look upon as inconsistent with 
the professed belief of the bady, or as calcu- 
lated to hinder the growth of vital religion 
among them; how can true unity be main- 
tained? The importance of this agreement 
in doctrine and practice was felt in the primi- 
tivechurech. ‘“ Now I beseech you, brethren,” 
says the apostle to the Corinthians, “by the 
name of our Lord, Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no 
divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” Our early Friends declared, 
“ Now we being gathered into the belief of 
certain principles and doctrines, without any 
constraint or worldly respect, but by the 
mere force of truth upon our understandings, 
and its power and influence upon our hearts, 
those principles and doctrines, and the prac- 
tices necessarily depending upon them, are as 
it were the terms that have drawn us together, 
and the bond by which we become centered into 


“tread” of the wheel, viz., that part which|moulds, they require to be thoroughly an-\one body. Now if any one or more, so en- 


runs on the rail, is quite different in character|nealed as they are subjected to an immense 
from the “plate” or main body, though cast|strain due to the more rapid cooling of the 


gaged with us, should arise to teach any other 


doctrine or doctrines, contrary to those which 





from the same metal in one pouring. The/chilled tread. For this purpose they are 
tread or rim is actually barder than the finest|either put into pits previously heated or 


were the ground of our being one, who can 
deny but the body bath power in such a case 
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to declare, this is not according to the truth |especially in the doctrinal part and the or-|from bondage, but assisted them by providing 
we profess ; and therefore we pronounce such | ganization of religious meetings.” 


and such doctrines to be wrong, with which 
we cannot have unity.”—Barclay’s Anarchy 
of the Ranters. 

The “Address” recently issued by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting is really a call to its 
members and Friends elsewhere to rally to 
the original principles of the Society ; and thus 
to check that tide of discord and confusion in 
its borders which otherwise will probably lead 
to still greater disruption and loss of influence 
and of usefulness in the world. It presents a 
clear statement of our leading doctrines, drawn 
from the approved writings of our early 
members; and declares its adherence thereto, 
and its disunity with those things incon- 
sistent therewith, which have been introduced 
amongst us. In sq doing, it exercises the 
power, which, as Robert Barclay in the pre- 
ceding extract asserts, belongs to the church, 
of deciaring in such cases, “ this is not accord- 
ing to the truth we profess.” In thus afresh 
holding up to view the standard of Primitive 
Quakerism, we trust the “ Address” will prove 
useful in drawing nearer together those who 
hold the same principles ; and be instrumental 
in removing the barriers which in some cases 
have interposed between those who are one 
in faith; and at the same time open the eyes 
of some who are in danger of being drawn 
into things which are not to their real ad- 
vantage. Its publication and circulation are 
practically efforts to preserve the Society of 
Friends on its original foundation; and to 
unite its members, wherever located, in an 
adherence to the same doctrines. 

The interest in the “ Address” manifested 
by Friends in various and widely separated 
sections, and the labors cheerfully undertaken 
by many to promote its circulation, are en- 
couraging signs. It has been widely dis- 
tributed through most parts of the Society of 


From North Carolina.—“I very much ap- 
prove of what it contains; would be glad 
every member in our meeting could read it.” 

From Tennessee.—‘ I take great pleasure 
in circulating them. They have been a great 
help to me, as coming just after some things 
bad occurred in our meeting that I had taken 
a decided: stand against, and they exactly 
concur with the position I held in that meet- 
ing. I told some of our young members that 
they were Quakerism in its purity.” 

From Obio.—“I felt thankful that your 
meeting was enabled to prepare and send forth 
so clear a testimony in defence of the ancient 
faith, and against erroneous doctrines. I hope 
it may do good.” 

From Michigan [in reference to the circu- 
lation of the Address}].—*I am more than 
willing to assist Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in the good work of keeping the long-cherished, 
and as I believe, true spiritual views of the 
Gospel,—as formerly held by our once highly 
favored Society—before those calling them- 
selves by the same name.” 

From Indiana.—“ As far as I can learn the 
document has been gladly received by all 
sound Friends everywhere.” 

From lowa.—* I believe it is timely, and} 
can but hope much good will result from it.” | 

From California.—“So far as examined, I} 
find the Address most satisfactory. The time) 
is opportune, it seems to me, and the publica-| 
tion of this strong, clear, ringing doctrinal 
statement will, it may be, mark an era. In 
the midst of the many efforts to undermine 
and put aside the original principles of our! 
Society, the raising of a fresh banner by your 
Yearly Meeting with a united voice of assent, 
will be a standard for Friends to rally to. 
May it be so.” 

Other similar testimonies might be added, 


the ocean; and applications for it, either for)all parts of our country are to be found those 
personal use or for circulation, which are al-|under our name who still regard the doctrines 


ways freely supplied, are still being received preached by our forefathers as “ Primitive’! 
at the Book Store. 


Friends, both on this continent and beyond|but these may be sufficient to show, that - 


places of concealment, or by forwarding them 
to those who would help them on their way 
to Canada, which was then the nearest safe 
resting place. As those who were willing to 
render this active assistance became mutually 
known, the fugitives would be passed from 
one to another; and thus there gradually 
grew up an understanding, almost amounting 
to an organization, for the transmission of 
escaped slaves. This was figuratively called 
the Underground Railroad. The number of 
escaping slaves was quite large, amounting 
sometimes to hundreds in a year; and their 
care involved a large expenditure of means 
for their support, as well as of labor in con- 
ducting or conveying them, mostly at night, 
to places of safety. There was also, after the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, a liability 
to heavy fines and imprisonment, which might 
have deterred less resolute persons from con- 
tinuing the work. 

The details given of flight and pursuit and 
hair breadth escapes are interesting. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—Judge Jeremiah 8S. Black, died at 
his house in York, Penna., on First-day morning, the 
19th inst. He was 73 years of age. 

Treasury officials say that in consequence of the 
prosecution of opium smugglers on the Pacific Coast, 
‘the duties collected at the port of San Francisco on 
opium during the last fiscal year were more than a mil- 
lion dollars in excess of the collections from that source 
the preceding year.” 

More liquor saloons and cigar stores were open on 
First-day last in St. Louis, than on any previous First- 
day since the passage of the recent law. It is said that 
Governor Critteriden is indignant at the course of the 
saloon keepers, “ and asserts very emphatically that the 
law must be enforced, and that if necessary he will send 
the Attorney-General there to assist in the prosecution 
of the cases now before the courts.” 

The telegraphers’ strike is at an end. On the 17th 
inst. Master Workman Campbell, of the Brotherhood, 
telegraphed to all the members throughout the country 
that “the strike is a failure,” and that “all the mem- 
bers who can may return to work immediately.” It is 
reported that the operators in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and St. Louis, have resolved to continue the 


Christianity Revived ;” and to whom the issu- strike, notwithstanding the surrender of the Eastern 


The acknowledgments of its reception which 
have come to hand abundantly show that its 
ea has been felt to be timely and re- 
ieving by many well-concerned Friends in all 
parts of the country. Some of these are sub- 
Joined. 

From Canada.—* Friends are well satisfied 
with the Address.” 

From New England.—“I bave been desir- 
ous that the Trustees [of the Obadiah Brown 
fund] would see the importance of circulating 
freely, brief statements of our views in pam- 
phlet form—and for that purpose I like the 
late Address of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
which I found, while at Yearly Meeting last 
week, had reached many of our New Eng- 
land Friends. I trust it will do much good. 
Although it may be cast aside by some, it will 
be read by others.” 

From New York.—“I have carefully read 
and most fully endorse and approve it. I 
think its issue at this time is very opportune. 
Its tendency will be to strengthen and con- 
firm the wavering, and to cheer the honest- 
hearted who are desirous that our Society 
shall be continued in the same views and 
practices upon which our early Friends set 
out.” 


ing of this Address has furnished strength 
and encouragement. As was to be expected | 
there are others who have criticised some of 
its positions. These criticisms we propose to 
consider in our next number. 


History of the Underground Railroad in| 
Chester and the neighboring counties of 
Pennsylvania, by R. C. Smedley, M. D. 

We have received a copy of the above work, 
which describes the efforts used to facilitate 
the escape and secure the safety of many of 
the fugitives from slavery ; who fled across the 
border lines of Delaware and Maryland into 
the adjacent counties of Pennsylvania, and 
appealed to the sympathies of those who be- 
lieved the system of slavery to be wrong. 
The laws of our country at that time recog- 
nized and protected the institution and pro- 
vided for the return to bondage of such 
fugitives. As law-abiding people, many were 
placed in a dilemma between the opposing 
claims of the law on one side ; and of mercy 
and justice on the other. Some would re- 
lieve the hunger of those who came to their 
houses, but decline doing anything more. 
Others felt themselves under no moral obliga- 
tion to obey a law which they believed to be 


operators. 

The National Telegraph Company was incorporated 
at Albany on the 20th inst. The capital stock is fixed 
at $25,000, with the provision that it may be increased 
to $10,000,000. 

Professor C. H. Peters, of Clinton, New York, an- 
nounces that he discovered on the night of the 12th 
inst. a new planet—an asteroid of the ninth magnitude. 

A grain fleet of 27 propellors and schooners, carrying 
1,500,000 bushels, chiefly wheat and corn, sailed from 
Chicago on Seventh-day for points on Lakes Erie and 
Huron. This is the largest clearance ever made from 
Chicago in a single day. 

The Secret Service Division of the Treasury has re- 
ceived four sets of dies used in the manufacture of one 
dollar, half-dollar and quarter-dollar gold coins for 
charms and bangles, which were recently seized in 
California. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 418, which 
was the same number as during the previous week, and 
21 lese than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number, 225 were males, and 193 females, 
and 293 under five years of age: 47 died of consumption; 
44 of cholera infantum; 32 of marasmus; 27 of diph- 
theria; 20 of inflammation of stomach and bowels; 15 
of typhoid fever, and 12 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, registered, 112}; coupon, 
113}; 4’s, 119}; 3’s, registered, 103§; currency 6’s, 128 
a 133. 

Cotton was quiet at 10} a 10} cts. for middling up- 
lands. 

Petroleum was steady at 7} a 7} cents for refined in 
barrels, and 9} cts. for do. in cases. 


: : : hatte . Meal.—F in good d d and 
From Baltimore.—“ There is a great deal|founded on injustice, and not only supplied ee fan ena a te erat $5.50 


ld with confidence. Sales of 3000 barrels, at $5.50 a 


in the Address which has my hearty approval,!the present wants of those who were escaping ' $6.75 for Minnesota extras; $5 a $5.12} for Pennsyl- 
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vania family; $5.70 a $6.25 for western do., and $6.25 RECEIPTS. 
a $7.50 for patents. Rye flour was quiet at $3.50. Received from George Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 57, and 
Grain.— Wheat was dull and gc. lower : 10,000 bushels | for Lewis Sharpless, Minn., $2, vol. 57 ; from Edward 
sold at $1.14 a $1.21. Corn was easier and quiet: 3000 | Reeve, City, $2, vol. 57; from David Wallace, O., $2, 
bushels sold at 57 a 63} cts. Oats were steady for new | vol. 57; from William B. Oliver, Agent, Mass., $2, vol. 
and strong forZold : 6000 bushels sold at 39 a 49 cts. 57, and for Mercy H. Meader, $2, vol. 57; from Ben- 
Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 8th mo.|jamin J. Wilkins, N. J., $2, vol. 57; from Alton G. 
18th, 1883.—Loads of hay, 271; loads of straw, 34.| Butler, Me., $2, vol. 57; from Ann Burgess, Pa., $2, 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 60) vol. 57 ; from James G. McCollin, City, $2, vol. 57, and 
a 75 cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 50 a 60 cts. per 100 lbs. ;|for Anna G. McCollin, Frances B. McCollin, and Mar- 
straw, 50 a 60 cts. per 100 pounds. garetta E. Reed, City, Ann Garrett, Pa., and Deborah 
ForE1Gn.—London, 8th mo. 20th.—This morning’s |Cooper, N. J., $2 each, vol. 57; from Joseph Masters, 
Times, commenting on the language used of late in the | Kans., $2, vol. 57; from Ruth A. Crandall, R. I., $2.10, 
House of Commons by a number of the members for|vol. 57, and for Nathaniel Greene, $2.10, vol. 57 ; from 
Ireland, and particularly that of Healy in response, on | Henry A. Knowles, Io., $2.10, vol. 57 ; from Samuel B. 
7th day last, to Gladstone’s remarks, when the former |Smith, Del., $2, vol. 57 ; from Benjamin Hoopes, City, 


Roberts, $2 each, vol. 57 ; from George 8. Hutton, City, 
$2, vol. 57, and for Thomas Y. Hutton and George 0 
Reid, Pa., $2 each, vol. 57 ; from Samuel F. Balderston, 
City, $2, vol. 57; from Rowland Evans, Pa., $2, vol. 57 ; 
from Francis Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 57; from M. Hodg- 
son, Gtn., $2, vol.57 ; from Benjamin Bowerman, Mich., 
$2.10, vol. 57; from Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., 
for Susan B. Doan, Charles B. Sheppard, and Emily 
H. Pim, $2 each, vol. 57; from Bartram Kaighn, N. J., 
$2, vol. 57; from Joshua Jefferis, Pa., $2, vol. 57; 
from Jane E. Mason, Gtn., $2, vol. 57, and for Jonas 
Edge, Kans., $2, vol. 57. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


declared that there was a state of war between England 


and Ireland, says: “Sterner demeanor on the part of 
the House will before long be necessary, in view of 


these revolting excesses.” 

The Mark Lane Express prints reports from 361 dis- 
tricts in England and Wales in regard to the harvest 
of 1883. In 239 of the districts the indications are that 
the wheat crop will be under the average, in 89 there 
will be an average yield, and in 33 the crop will be 
above the average. Many of the reports state that the 
wheat is thin, blighted and mildewed. The other crops 
are reported to be above the average. The Bulletin des 
Halles says the yield of wheat this season in France will 


be 85,000,000 of hectolitres, compared with a yield of 


104,000,000 to 105,000,000 each since 1872. The qual- 
ity, however is expected to be good. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph says: 
“Tt is affirmed that the bombardment of Hue by the 
French was begun on 7th day the 18th. Admiral Pey- 
ron, Minister of Marine and the Colonies, has ordered 
six gun-boats to be constructed for Tonquin. It is 
stated that France has informed the Powers that any 
ships attempting to land arms in Anam will be liable 
to seizure. The Soir believes that this is a warning 
specially levelled at large exports of arms from Ameri- 
can ports.” 

The Government intends to suppress the Egyptian 
Gazette on account of its having printed satirical articles 
on the Ministers. Four native papers which have also 
been printing objectionable articles have been warned 
that their publication will be suspended if they continue 
to print offensive matter. 

uch unsettlement continues to prevail on the Span- 
ish peninsula. The King of Spain is visiting the differ- 
ent cities and towns in his dominion. 

On the 15th there were alarming signs of an earth- 
quake in Serrara, on the island of Ischia. The springs 
are drying up, and smoke is issuing from fissures in the 
ground. The Minister of Public Works has issued an 
order for the immediate erection of huts for the accom- 
modation of the people in case they are compelled to 
vacate their houses. 

The Popolo Romano (newspaper) says that the town 
of Casamicciola, on the island of Ischia, which was re- 
cently destroyed by an earthquake, is rapidly being re- 
built. Already 154 wooden houses have been erected 
and occupied. It has been decided to name streets in 
the town after the King and Queen of Italy. At Forio, 
another of the desolated towns, houses have been erected 
for the accommodation of 52 families. 

here appears to have been a mortality of about 2500 
from Cholera, in Egypt, for the week ending Ist day 
the 19th instant. The number of deaths is steadily di- 
minishing. 

A 8t. Petersburg despatch to the Times says the coro- 
nation decree, granting liberty of worship to dissenters, 
only affects 1,000,000 of so-called registered dissenters. 
There are 14,000,000 still unrelieved of their religious 
disabilities. 


MOORESTOWN ACADEMY, 
Under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. Jersey, 
will re-open 9th mo. 3rd, 1883. 
Witmer P. Leeps, Principal. 


NOTICE. 

A teacher is wanted for West Grove Preparative 
Meeting School, for the coming term. For further in- 
formation, call on or address ZeEBEDEE Haines, West 
Grove, Chester Co., Penna. 


$2, vol. 57, and for W. Walter Hoopes, $2 vol. 57 ; from 
Philena Y. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 57; for Sarah J. 
Dutton, N. J., $2, vol. 57 ; from Mark Ballinger, N. J., 
$2, vol. 57; from Ezra Stokes, N. J., $2, vol..57 ; from 
Arthur H. Swift, Mass., $2, vol. 57; from Jesse W. 
Taylor, City, $2, vol. 57, and for Priscilla M. Lippin- 
cott, N. J., $2, vol. 57; from Ephraim Smith, City, $2, 
vol. 57, and for Morris 8, Cope and Elizabeth Hughes, 
Pa., $2 each, vol. 57 ; from John W. Hilyard, N.J., $2, 
vol. 57; from John H. Ballinger, N. J., $2, vol. 57; 
|from Elwood Comfort, Mich., $2, vol. 57; from Ben- 
jamin Hinshaw, lo., $2.10, vol. 57; from Mary Ann 
Baldwin, Pa., $2.10, vol. 57, and for John E. Baldwin, 
$2.10, vol. 57 ; from Sabina Hancock, Pa., $2, vol. 57; 
|from Lydia H. Moorman, Io., $2, to No. 13, vol. 58 ; 
|from Elizabeth L. Dutton, City, $2 vol. 57 ; from Susan 
Brinton, Pa., $2, vol. 57; from John G. Haines, Pa., 
and Isaac Leeds, N. J., per Jos. Walton, $2 each, vol. 
57; from George W. Thorp, Fkfd., $2, vol. 57; from 
George Abbott, N. J.. $2, vol. 57; from Mahlon Tom- 
linson, Io., $2, vol. 57; from John D. Harrison, Pa., 
|$2, vol. 57; from Mary E. Dickinson, Pa., $2, vol. 57; 
from Daniel Packer, N. J., $2, vol. 57; from Joshua 
H. Ballinger, N. J., $2, vol. 57; from Jehu L. Kite, 
Agent, O., $2, vol. 57, and for Joseph Lynch, Robert 
Ellyson, Abner Woolman, Eliza Ann Fogg, Anna W. 
Cobb, Edward Williams, Joel Kirk, Sarah Stanley, 
David Ellyson, Edwin Fogg, Edwin Holloway, James 
A. Cope, Mary Warrington, Mary Woolman, Rebecca 
Painter, John A. Cope and Samuel R. Smith, $2 each, 
vol. 57, and for Lydia Warrington, $2, to No. 18, vol. 
158 ; from Daniel Williams, Agent, O., for Branson D. 
Sidwell, Asa Branson, Joseph Bailey, Thomas Conrow, 
John C. Hoge, Edwin F., ulicom, Jacob Holloway, 
Ephraim W. Holloway, Juliann H. Branson, Mary A. 
Mitchell, Sarah Purviance, William L. Ashton, Maria 
Walker, Mary J. French, Henry Stanton, Stephen 
Hobson, and Mary Chandler, $2 each, vol. 57; from 
Charles L. Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 57 ; from Joseph 8, 
Middleton, N. J., $2, vol. 57; from Elizabeth Russell, 
W. Philada., $2, vol. 57; from Nathan Pearson, Agent, 
Ind., for David Stalker and Ezra Barker, $2 each, vol. 
57, and for Stephen A. Gause, $2, to No. 27, vol. 57; 
from William H. Blackburn, Agent, O., $2, vol. 57, 
and for Abel H. Blackburn, Sarah A. Cope, Israel Cope, 
Wilson Hall, and Joseph Hall, O., and David Black- 
burn, Pa., $2 each, vol. 57, and for Lucinda C. Arm- 
strong, O., $2.10, vol. 56; from Stephen M. Trimble, 
Pa., $2, vol. 57, and for Dr. Samuel Trimble, $2, vol. 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the three a 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on Second- 
day, Ninth mo. 17th, 1882. 

A limited number of children will now be admitted 
who are not members of our religious Society, whose 
parents may desire to have them educated free from the 
unnecessary but fashionable accomplishments, too com- 
mon in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends residing in the city and its 
neighborhood is invited to them. The terms are moder- 
ate; and Friends belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, sending children to these schools, (also mem- 
bers), who may find the charges burdensome, can be 
fully relieved. 

The principal schools will open for the next term 
under the care of John H. Dillingham and Mary W. 
Woolman, as Principals, both experienced teachers of 
many years’ experience. Facilities for illustration are 
afforded by a valuable collection of philosophical and 


chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of 


parts of the human system, &c. 
The primary Schools on Cherry St., and at Sixth and 
Noble Sts., will be continued. 
Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee. 
Jno. W. Brppxe, No. 220 S. Fourth St. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS, PARENTS AND 
OTHERS. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
placed a book at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., 
| Philadelphia, where applications from teachers wish- 
jing situations, and committees who desire to employ 
teachers among Friends, may be recorded. 
Please give address, and full particulars. 
Exuiston P. Morris, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the Stage will be at Westtown 
| Station on the arrival of the 7.09 and 9.05 A. M. trains 
from Philadelphia, to convey passengers to the school. 


MARRIED, 6th mo. 12th, 1883, at Friends’ Meeting- 
| house, Sixth and Noble streets, Philadelphia, HENRY 
'C, Russett to Exizasetu F., daughter of the late 

Henry W. Worthington, all of this city. 


Diep, at Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, on the 25th 


57; from Charles Stokes, Agent, N.J., for N. Reece of Sixth month, 1883, James STANLEY, in the seventy- 
Whitacre, Levi Troth, and Esther S. Prickett, $2 each, | third year of his age, a member of Salem Monthly and 
vol. 57; from Job Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 57; from! Particular Meeting of Friends, 

Walker Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 57, and for Andrew Moore,| _——> peacefully, at_his residence near Cardington, 
$2, vol. 57; from Esther L. Jackson, Pa., $2, vol. 57;| Ohio, on the 17th of 7th month, 1883, Sas Bunker, 
from Palmer Good, Pa., $2, vol. 57 ; from Caleb Hoopes, | # highly esteemed Friend and citizen of Morrow Co., 
Pa., $2, vol. 57, and for Benjamin P. Hoopes, $2, vol.’ in the 65th year of his age. He was devotedly attached 
57; from Mary B. Buffinton, Mass., $2, vol. 57; from to the principles and usages of the Society of Friends, 
Richard P. Gibbons, Del., $2, vol. 57; from George L. |and stood firm to them. 

Smedley, W. Phila., $2.10, vol. 57; from Howard Dar-| ——, on the 31st of 7th month, 1883, at her son’s 
nell, N. J., $2, vol. 57; from Casper Sharpless, N. J.,| residence, No. 3410 State St., Chicago, Ill., Saran 
$2, vol. 57, and for Mary Anna Matlack, $2, vol. 57; | McDonaLp, a member of Chicago Monthly and Par- 
\from Caleb Wood, City, $2, vol. 57 ; from Truman For-| ticular Meeting. Born at South Kingston, R. L, 6th 
sythe, Pa., $2, vol. 57; from Lydia Saunders, N. J., month 10th, 1799, and educated at Providence Board- 
$2, vol. 57; from Martha L. Brinton, Pa., $2, vol. 57; ing School, she filled acceptably, for about thirty years, 
from E. 8. Deats, N. J., $2, vol. 57; from Rufus the office of overseer and elder in the several meetings 
Churchill, N.S. $4, vol. 57, 2 copies; from Levi B,|0f which she was a member, and was ever careful to 
Stokes, Gtn., $2, vol. 57, and for Ellwood Thomas, Pa.,| bear her testimony in behalf of the — and prac- 
$2, to No. 14, vol. 58; from Mary R. Deacon, Pa., $2,: tices of ancient Friends. For the last five years she 
vol. 57; from Jacob KR. Elfreth, Pa., $2, vol. 57; from| has been waiting much of the time in great suffering 
'George Blackburn, Agent, O., $2, vol. 57, and for, for the call which at last has come. ; 
‘Catharine W. Darlington, John M. Stratton, Mark| _——,0n the 9th of 8th mo. 1883, at the residence 





Bonsall, Josiah Fawcett, Sarah L. Stanley, Hannah 


Twitchell, Stacy Cook, William Fisher, Edward Bon-| 


sall, Robert Miller, Thomas Y. French, Amelia Maerkt, 


lof her father, Daniel Williams, Eprrx 8., daughter of 
Daniel and the late Martha S. Williams, aged near 
| 42 years, a member of Flushing Monthly and Particular 


Any one having any of the original poems of the late | Ann Fawcett, Richard B. Fawcett, Jonathan Blackburn | Meeting of Friends. 


Mary M. Miller, would confer a favor by sending copies |and Aaron Stratton, $2 each, vol. 57, and for Samuel) —~— - 


of them to Lypra M. Crace, 1608 Dripps St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Street, $2, to No. 27, vol. 58; from David Roberts, 
N. J., $2, vol. 57, and for Joseph H. Roberts and Elisha 


anaes 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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